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considerable influence upon all the powers interested in the Far
East . . . The United States and England will be among the first
whom it will concern." Georgi Chicherin said, "For Japan the
treaty means a secured rear in case of possible complications."

The specter of a great Eurasian alliance stretching from the
Rhine to the Pacific and Indo-China, comprising Russia, Germany,
China, and Japan, disturbed the political world. This was the
appearance of a potential combination which was destined to play
a great role in the thirties and forties. The danger was not quite
real in the twenties, since the military forces of Germany and Rus-
sia, even combined with those of Japan, were not as yet important.
The alarm, however, was great.

The Berlin Lokalanzeiger printed an alleged secret appendix to
the Russo-Japanese treaty containing a military agreement. The
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs issued a strong denial stating that
"rumors concerning an alliance of the Soviet Union and Japan"
were unfounded. The New York Times commented editorially
on March 9, 1925: "There is no point in rriinimizing the ultimate
political potentialities in the Russo-Japanese understanding. Their
immediate importance, however, is in China . . . Some unkind
opponent of recognition [of the Soviet Union] might even re-
mind M. Karakhan of Mr. Kipling's refrain: 'Brother, thy tail
hangs down behind.'"

Apprehension concerning developments in east Asia was mount-
ing in the United States and England particularly because at that
time events in China were taking on a revolutionary character; the
nationalist movement, incorporating the Chinese Communists, was
growing in force and directing its spiritual weapons against the
Great Powers.